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certainly unsparing in his condemnation of the
manners and customs of his native land; but we must
remember that both the institutions and the habits of
the people which Evelyn was ready enough to
condemn wholesale were those of what he regarded
as the iniquitous and perilous days of the Common-
wealth. Speed on the roads seems to have been a
trouble even at that date. "All Englishmen ride so
fast upon the road that you would swear there were
some enernie in the ariere; and all coaches in London
seem to drive for midwives." This satire on the
social life and follies of the English as they might be
supposed to strike a foreigner travelling in this
country was a success. It went into three editions and
was translated into French. Hallam* thought it
"very severe on our manners/' but he commends it
for ccthe polish and gentlemanly elegance of the style
which very few had hitherto regarded in such light
compositions." Evelyn notes in his diary that
Princess Henrietta graciously accepted a copy of the
tract from his wife. It was answered by an anonymous
production entitled, Callus Castratus, comparing
French life unfavourably with English.
In the form of a letter to a friend, he published, in
1652, "a detailed account of the State of France, as it
stood in the ninth year of this present monarch,
Louis XIV." The letter consists of a series of brief
notes on the royal family, the court, the officials, the
military forces, the Church and, indeed, on every
institution and custom, as well as descriptions of the
* Introduction to Literature of Europe.
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